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BRITISH IMPERIAL PREFERENCE AND WORLD TRADE. 


I 


RITISH Imperial preference is a subject of topical interest 
for two main reasons. In the first place, the Ottawa Agree- 
ments of 1932 expire this year; and although the method 
of bilateral rather than multilateral conversations has been chosen 
for the purpose of revising the Agreements (a new Anglo-Canadian 
Agreement having, indeed, already been signed) their general 
principles will very possibly come up for discussion at the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference. 

Secondly, in the past few months the desire of numerous Govern- 
ments to co-operate in the reduction of trade barriers has at last 
resulted in some positive action. The declaration in favour of 
such measures contained in the Three-Power Currency Agreement 
of September 26, 1936 was followed by the abolition or modifica- 
tion of some quotas and tariffs by the French, Italian, Netherlands, 
Swiss and Czechoslovak Governments—but not, of course, on so 
large a scale as was hoped. Since then, the signatories of the Oslo 
Convention of December 22, 1930 (the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, Sweden, Denmark and Norway) have been negotiating 
mutual concessions, possibly with a view to establishing a regional 
low-tariff group on the lines of that projected by the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg in the Ouchy Convention of 1932. More- 
over, M. van Zeeland, the Belgian Premier, has accepted an in- 
vitation by the French and British Governments to examine the 
possibilities of securing international co-operation in the reduction 
of trade barriers. In the circumstances, considerable concern has 
been shown as to whether the policy of Imperial preference may 
not in some ways conflict with the possibilities of British co- 
operation in the revival of trade outside the Empire. This was 
evident in the recent debate on the new Anglo-Canadian Agreement ; 
for instance, to quote one speaker, “‘ there have recently been 
various moves, which I need not enumerate, in the direction of 
lower tariffs and fewer restrictions upon trade, notably among 
what are called the Oslo countries. . . . But here, at the psycho- 
logical moment for moving towards a reduction of the barriers to 
trade, the Government are tying our hands, by this Agreement, 
in respect of an important list of commodities, and are saying that 
we are not to be free to reduce our tariffs on these commodities 


below a certain figure until 1940.’ 
In the following pages an attempt is made to estimate the 





(1) Mr. Dingle Foot in the House of Commons. Hansard, April 27, 1937, 
col. 188. 
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effects of Imperial preference on the trade of both Empire and 
foreign countries. 


II 


The significance of the Ottawa Conference of 1932 has been 
very much exaggerated. It is frequently implied that Ottawa was 
responsible for the principle of Imperial preference, or at least for 
the abandonment of the Open Door in the dependent Empire. In 
fact, of course, the Ottawa Agreements simply represented the 
consolidation of a system which had been developing over a period 
of thirty years or more. The real landmarks in the history of 
Imperial preference are: first, the granting of preferences to 
British goods by Canada in 1898, and by other self-governing 
Dominions in the following decade ;* secondly, the similar closing 
of the Open Door in the West Indies in 1912 and in certain other 
parts of the dependent Empire during and after the Great War ; 
and thirdly, the imposition by the United Kingdom in February, 
1932, of a general tariff on imports from foreign, but not from 
British, countries. 

It was the passage of the Import Duties Act in February, 1932, 
which alone made possible the conclusion of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. This is not to suggest that the privileges granted by the 
Dominions and by some of the Colonies were entirely unreciprocated 
before 1932. In the first place, the main burden of Imperial defence 
falls on the United Kingdom. Secondly, the Colonial Stock Act 
of 1900 cheapens the cost of borrowing for Empire countries, by 
giving their public loans the status of trustee securities. Thirdly, 
the Dominions and Colonies at least benefited no less than foreign 
countries from the fact that the world’s largest market was un- 
protected until 1932; for instance, 80 per cent. or more of New 
Zealand’s exports have for very many years been taken by the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, concrete tariff preferences 
clearly could not be granted until a tariff had been erected. It 
was in this sense that the Australian people might “‘ regard the 
British preferences under the Import Duties Act as a somewhat 
tardy response for the benefits from Australia long enjoyed by 
British industry.’”? 

The main function of Ottawa was, then, one of consolidation. 
The chief undertakings of the United Kingdom were as follows :— 


1. Free entry was maintained for all Empire products already 
enjoying it. 


2. Maintenance of at least the existing margin of preference was 
guaranteed for certain products. 





(1) New Zealand and the South African Customs Union in 1903; Australia 
in 1908. 
(2) Mr. Bruce, the Australian delegate, at the Ottawa Conference. 
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New duties were imposed on wheat, copper, and linseed, whilst 
the duties on certain foreign dairy products and fruit were 
increased. 


Meat imports were to be regulated quantitatively in order to 
raise prices, to develop home production, and “ to give the 
Dominions an expanding share of British imports.” 


The following table’ confirms that, while the net effect of 
Ottawa was a definite rise in the British tariff on foreign imports, 
the main change had already been effected by the Import Duties 


Act :— 
Percentage of Foreign Imports taxed at 10% 10-20% Over 20% 


Before Ottawa .... os ee 15-3 4-6 
After Ottawa nee ~~ es 21.8 7.9 


Indeed, from a general point of view the most serious British 
undertaking at Ottawa was the guarantee to maintain the existing 
margin of preference on certain Empire products, and the new 
margin on others. For, since the British tariff on the great majo.ity 
of Empire products is mil, the guarantee of a minimum preference 
amounted in effect to a guarantee not to reduce the general rate 
of duty on over 25 per cent. of British imports for five years. 


The preferences granted by the Dominions, having been in force 


for a very much longer period, required less adjustment than those 
of the United Kingdom. In fact, the chief undertakings of the 
Dominions at Ottawa took a rather different form : 


1. The various “crisis” restrictions on British imports 
were to be removed as quickly as possible. These surtaxes, anti- 
dumping duties, etc., had caused serious reductions in British 
trade with the Dominions. 


2. The three high-tariff Dominions—Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada—signed general clauses promising to protect by 
tariffs only those industries which were reasonably assured of 
sound opportunities of success, and to keep protective duties at 
a level which would allow United Kingdom producers “ full 
opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of the relative 
cost of economical and efficient production.”’ Special considera- 
tion might, however, be given to infant industries. 


The relative unimportance of the Ottawa Agreements, as 
distinct from the whole system of Imperial preference, also appears 
to be borne out by the following figures showing the percentage of 
trade conducted with the rest of the Empire by the United 





(1) The Economist, Ottawa Supplement, October 22, 1932. This supplement 
contains similar tables showing the effects of the changes in the British tariff on 
each of the chief countries from which the United Kingdom takes her imports. 
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Kingdom, by each of the Dominions, by India, and by the Colonies 
and Protectorates as a whole :— 


Percentage of Trade conducted with the Rest of the Empire ;— 


IMPORTS— ee 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


United Kingdom .... 29. 28. 35-3 38. 37: 
Canada % a 22. 24. 28. 33- 30. 
Australia! .... ee 54- 53- 56. 58. 59. 
New Zealand ety 68. 70. a8. 73- 

South Africa = 58. 57: 57- 60. 

L.F.S. Bae 81. 83. 81. re 

India3 . ; 47- 45-6 45- 50. 

Colonies and 

Protectorates4 50. 43. 


EXPORTS— 


United Kingdom .... 43- 43- 5. r 46. 
Canada _..... ; 35. 36. .¢ , 51. 
Australiat .... -_ 50. 54- : : 55- 
New Zealand & gl. 93. 4 ‘ 87. 
South Africa? nen 80. 85. ; . 82. 
LF.S ie te 93. 96. ‘ ‘ 94. 
India3 eae ae 39. 43- ‘ ‘ 45- 
Colonies and 
Protectorates 44-3 45-8 i ‘3 51.0 


Source ; Economist, Ottawa Section, May 1, 1937. 

(1) Years ended June 30. 

(2) Including bullion but not specie. 

(3) Years beginning April 1. 

(4) Excluding Hong Kong in 1930. 

This table shows that in so far as any pronounced changes at 
all are apparent, these occurred between 1931 and 1932. The most 
striking examples are the rise in the Empire’s share of the United 
Kingdom’s imports from 28.7 per cent. to 35.3 per cent., and the 
rise in the Empire’s share of Canada’s exports from 36.5 per cent. 
to 43.9 per cent. (the latter rise being entirely due to United King- 
dom purchases). These changes can hardly be attributed to the 
Ottawa Agreements, which did not come into force until October, 
1932. It is very much more possible that they are partly due to 
the British Import Duties Act. Even as to this, however, it is 
unwise to be dogmatic. For there can be no doubt that quite 
other factors than preference have tended to stimulate inter- 
Empire trade during this period. For one thing, after the 
depreciation of sterling, the sterling bloc countries had a natural 
advantage over the “ gold’’ countries in each other’s markets; 
moreover, the fact that they recovered sooner also tended to 
stimulate their mutual trade. Again, the gold boom has stimulated 
the imports of Sovth Africa and other Empire countries ; South 
Africa is the first, Canada the fourth, and Australia the fifth largest 
gold producer in the world. Another important factor is the 
recovery in commodity prices, which has specially benefited the 
Dominions and Colonies as heavy exporters of primary products. 
Yet again, no British country maintains exchange restrictions; 
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and quotas have developed very much more vigorously outside 
than inside the Empire. These and similar factors have un- 
doubtedly tended to stimulate the trade of British countries with 
the rest of the Empire faster than their trade with the rest of the 
world. For this reason it is dangerous to attribute any changes 
entirely to Ottawa or even to the Import Duties Act. This proviso 
must be borne in mind in examining the changes in the direction 


of each British country’s trade. . 
Changes in the direction of the United Kingdom’s trade are 


shown in detail in the following table. 


UNITED KINGDOM—DIRECTION OF TRADE. 
IMPORTS. 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


° o/ o/ 0/ 7) 
7% /0 ° /0 %o 


U.S.A ; idl 15. 23.3 I 
Canada mn 

Australia 
India 
Argentina 
New Zealand 
Denmark .... 
Germany 
France = 
Netherlands 
i.F.S. 


= 


mwe OU RO A MR So 
SDH OPW CUI CORN 
BH COUR A Os bs Oo 
WWNHEUGYARADH 
SHNS Doh DBADOO 
WKHHKHAU ADAYA 
DO OLW AN DAM OW 
WHHL A ADADAH 
mO ANU ABS oO OW 
wo KHPA OU GV 
MOD OCNK SMTRHAKAOCO 
RWWWW OU Aware -~ 


EXPORTS. 
DESTINATION— 
South Africa 
India 
Australia 
U.S.A. 
Canada 
LFS. 
( rermany 
France me 
New Zealand 
Argentina 
Denmark .... 


“2 Or Go CoG 


a OUR AOU OSA 
CMH AGOGO ARDS 
NN CY WY R&D 
NR BwUIS VARA OS 
NOCH ONDH AWS 
WW HSS OK AOSD 
NABDOSCwKRH GNA 
WW BEWARE DON 
FN CHU OS4 Bw 
WW COW RON Oo 
NOAnNOCA VSA SOS 
WCW SRR ARVO 
PU SOW WW WR 


NW SoU 


Source :—Board of Trade Journal. 


It will be noticed that the increase in the Empire’s share 

is pronounced, particularly in the case of imports. Since 1931 
the proportion of exports taken by British countries has risen 
from 43.8 per cent. to 49.2 per cent., while the proportion of 
imports supplied by British countries has risen from 28.7 per cent. 
to 39.1 per cent. Thus the Empire is now responsible for just 
under 50 per cent. of the United Kingdom’s exports and for just 
under 40 per cent. of her imports. The increase is still more 
pronounced if trade with the Irish Free State is excluded ;* for 
the United Kingdom has been in a state of ‘‘ economic war ”’ with 
1931 1930 


(1) Exports to Empire countries excluding LFS. 36.0% 44-4% 
Imports from Empire countries excluding I.F.S. 24-5% 36.7% 
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that country since 1932, and did not conclude a commercial agree- 
ment with her at Ottawa. The Irish Free State is consequently 
now only the sixth, instead of, as formerly, the second largest 
market for the United Kingdom’s exports. 

But this decline is more than offset by the expansion in trade 
with the rest of the Empire. Here two features are outstanding. 
Firstly, Canada’s share of the United Kingdom’s imports has risen 
from 3.8 per cent. in 1931 to 8.8 per cent. in 1936, so that she now 
is our second largest source of supply. This rise is only partially 
explained by the fact that some Canadian goods, which previously 
passed through markets in the United States, are now obtained 
direct from Canada. Secondly, South Africa has displaced India 
from the position which the latter had held since 1896 as the 
principal market for United Kingdom exports. This is chiefly 
due to the prosperity in South Africa resulting from the boom in 
gold-mining. 

The relative expansion in the United Kingdom’s trade with the 
Empire is necessarily counter-balanced by a relative decline in her 
trade with the rest of the world. On the whole the losses seem to 
have been distributed over a large number of countries. The 
United States remains the chief source of British imports ; but her 
share is less than formerly, having fallen in particular between 
1930 (15.1 per cent.) and 1931 (12.1 per cent.) The decline in 
Germany’s share of British imports from 7.5 per cent. in 1931 to 
4.4 per cent. in 1932, is also striking. The British tariff is certainly 
partly responsible ; but it should be remembered that the German 
share in 1931 was abnormally high ; moreover, practically all the 
countries which maintained their currencies at parity after 1931 
lost ground in the British market. The decline in Argentina’s 
and Denmark’s share of British imports since 1932 and the ex- 
pansion of Denmark’s share of British exports are largely attributable 
to the quota arrangements with those countries. 

As regards the direction of trade of other British countries, 
the relative rise in Canada’s exports to this country has already 
been noted. Apart from this, no striking change has occurred. 
A general tendency is, however, discernible—except in the case 
of the Irish Free State—for a relative expansion of trade with 
the rest of the Empire, as appears in the Table on page 6. 
This table does not, however, bring out the overwhelming im- 
portance of the United Kingdom as distinct from the Empire 
market for every British country. The United Kingdom remains 
the chief market for the exports of the Irish Free State (g2 per cent.) 
New Zealand (go per cent.), South Africa (77 per cent.)', Australia 
(52 per cent.), Southern Rhodesia (43 per cent.), and India (31 per 
cent.), while since 1931 she has displaced the United States from 
this position in Canada (42 per cent.), and Newfoundland (38 per 
cent.). She also takes 35 per cent. of the exports of the Colonies 


(1) Including bullion. 43 per cent., excluding bullion. 
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and Protectorates. As against this, the United Kingdom supplies 
the bulk of the imports into the Irish Free State (72 per cent.), 
New Zealand (50 per cent.), South Africa (49 per cent.), Southern 
Rhodesia (47 per cent.), Australia (44 per cent.), and India (39 per 
cent.). In Canada, on the other hand, the United States (57 
per cent.) still supplies nearly three times as much as the United 
Kingdom (21 per cent.). Of the imports of the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates 24 per cent. comes from this country. 

But although inter-Empire trade has shown some development, 
and the United Kingdom retains the lion’s share of the trade of 
every British country except Canada, there is ‘‘ an evident slowing- 
down of the post-1931 rise in the ratio of Empire imports to total 
imports,’’ which ‘ suggests that the major effect of Ottawa and 
the currency factor on the direction of their purchases has now 
worked itself out.’’* If this interpretation is correct, all the more 
interest attaches to changes in the direction of Empire trade with 
the rest of the world. Here two tendencies are outstanding : 
firstly, the relative expansion of trade with Japan—notably on 
the part of India, Australia, New Zealand, and many British 
dependencies ; secondly, the relative decline of trade with the 
United States—particularly in the case of Canada,’ Australia, 


and New Zealand. 
III 


The policy of British Imperial Preference has a vital economic 
as well as political interest for the rest of the world because of the 
outstanding importance of the British market. The United 
Kingdom alone takes one-sixth of the world’s exports, whilst the 
British Empire as a whole takes nearly one-third. Imports into 
the United Kingdom in 1935 represented 16.9 per cent. of world 
imports. The only countries comparing in importance were the 
United States (10.0 per cent.), Germany (8.2 per cent.), and France 
(7.8 per cent.). Japan, the next on the list, was a long way behind, 
with 3.4 per cent. The 31.2 per cent. taken by the British Empire 
as a whole was chiefly accounted for by the United Kingdom 
(16.9 per cent.), Canada (2.7 per cent.), Australia (I.9 per cent.), 
South Africa (1.9 per cent.), and British Malaya (1.3 per cent.).* 
The world importance of the United Kingdom market has a 





(1) The Economist, Ottawa section, May I, 1937- 

(2) This has been partly checked by the imposition of textile import quotas 
in the summer of 1934 in all except the East African dependencies and the mandated 
territories, where the maintenance of the Open Door is guaranteed by the Congo 
Basin Convention and the terms of the mandates respectively. 

(3) A far-reaching commercial treaty between the United States and Canada 
was concluded late in 1936. 

(4) Review of World Trade, 1935 (League of Nations, 1936): These statistics 
refer, of course, to imports. As regards world exports the United Kingdom (10.8 
per cent.) was led by the United States (11.6 per cent.) and closely followed by 
Germany (8.9 per cent.) 
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special significance in that it enables the British Government to 
“impose sanctions’’ on most schemes for regional low-tarifj 
groups, even when membership of such groups is left open to all 
countries. For technically the establishment of such groups 
infringes the most-favoured-nation rights of third parties ; and if 
these third parties insist upon their rights, it is seldom worth the 
while of the group to antagonize them when they represent valuable 
markets. In this way the United Kingdom was able in 1932 to 
secure the abandonment of the Ouchy Convention—the project 
for a mutual reduction of customs duties by Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and the Netherlands. Moreover, at the Committee of the Ottawa 
Conference on Commercial Relations with Foreign Countries ‘‘ there 
was general agreement that foreign countries which had existing 
treaty obligations to grant most-favoured-nation treatment to the 
products of the particular parts of the Commonwealth could not 
be allowed to over-ride such obligations by regional agreements of 
the character in question.”” Yet, as has been pointed out : 
“There is nothing peculiar about trade relations in the 
Empire that prevents the following Ottawa phrases from being 
equally honestly used of a low-tariff group including foreign 
countries, or of a group pledged to progressive reduction of mutual 
barriers to trade: ‘that by the lowering or removai of barriers 
among themselves the flow of trade between the various partici- 
pating countries will be facilitated, and that by the consequent 
increase of the purchasing power of their peoples the trade of 
the world will also be stimulated and increased.’ ” * 


One obvious solution would be for the United Kingdom to join 
the low-tariff group itself. In this case two changes in British 
policy might be desirable. Firstly, instead of guaranteeing, as at 
present, a fixed margin of preference (thereby effectively precluding 
the lowering of the general duty where, as so often, the preferential 
duty is nil), the British Government might undertake not to raise 
the preferential duty above a given maximum. It is interesting 
to observe that in the new Anglo-Canadian Agreement this policy 
has in many cases been adopted by Canada. Secondly, the United 
Kingdom might establish an intermediate tariff—intermediate 
between the general and the preferential tariffs. If the benefits of 
this intermediate tariff were confined to members of the low-tariff 
group, the most-favoured-nation rights of third parties would, of 
course, be technically infringed ; and it would be necessary either 
to secure their acquiescence—better still their membership of the 
group—or to denounce the agreements granting them most- 
favoured-nation rights. , 

By such methods as these it should be possible to reconcile a 
policy of Imperial Preference with one of collaboration with other 
countries along such lines as M. van Zeeland may suggest. 

B. 





(1) H. V. Hodson in The Empire and the World, page 190. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 







Abyssinia, = a ; 
May oth.—Speaking at a military parade in Addis Ababa, Marshal 


Graziani said that “ lustres and even decades ’’ would be needed to 
consolidate and exploit the African conquest. ‘“* This is not a country,” 
he declared, “‘ where one can win wealth easily, but a land of hard toil. 
The people who come to colonize it must be made up of a multitude 
of the elect, spiritually and physically on a level higher than the 
ordinary, because they must build for others as well as themselves. . .”’ 














April 28th.—Count Ciano arrived in Tirana. 
April 29th.—King Zog received Count Ciano. Publication of 
details regarding Agreements with Italy signed on March rgth, 1936. 
(See Italy). 

April 30th.—An official statement regarding the conversations 
with Count Ciano confirmed the intention of the two Governments to 
develop their political and economic relations “in harmony with the 
recent agreements concluded between Italy and Yugoslavia, in the 
general interest of peace and reconstruction, and in the interest also 
of Italy and Albania.” 
















Austria. : 
April 30th.—Reports were current in Vienna that a secret meeting 


had just taken place between Captain Leopold, the leader of the 
Austrian Nazi movement, and Herr Henlein. 

May 3rd.—The President and the Chancellor in Budapest. (See 
Hungary). 

League Finance Committee’s report on the Austrian Budget. 
(See League of Nations). 














Belgium. 

April 29th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Chamber, said 
that by the Franco-British Declaration Belgium had been relieved of 
certain juridical obligations, but the two countries had acquired new 
rights to her friendship and gratitude. The Locarno Treaty had 
imposed obligations on Belgium which, though bearable ten years ago, 
seemed to-day beyond her capacity. Germany had then been virtually 
disarmed, and it had been possible to hope that the world would seek 
salvation through concerted and controlled disarmament. That hope 
had been disappointed and in all countries the armaments race had 
been resumed. 

The Government wished to find a formula which would make 
their people unanimous. Belgium had no direct interests beyond her 
frontiers ; she sought nothing but peace. Her role was to cover the 
battlefield of Europe with such obstacles that even the boldest would 
recoil from them. She wished to contribute to the collective organiza- 
tion of peace and the elaboration of international law. In spite of 
failures she remained faithful to the League. 

Belgium now knew exactly what her obligations were. There 
remained for her only one hypothesis—the defence of her frontiers. 
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The Declaration, he went on, was a spontaneous act by Britain and 
France. It followed that if Belgium ever contemplated modifying her 
policy it would be quite legitimate for the two countries to withdraw 
their guarantee. 

M. Spaak then defined collective security by saying that if it meant 
that for the common wellbeing of all peoples and the organization of 
peace each State should make the maximum effort, within the limits 
of its means, to fulfil its mission he was in agreement with it, and that 
was the position of Belgium. But if it meant that al/ States must take 
up the same attitude and subscribe to the same undertakings then it 
was “‘a vaporous ideology.” 

Belgium would play her part in the discussions necessary for the 
achievement of a Western Pact, and they knew that that task would 
not be finished until formulas to which Germany could subscribe had 
been found. The difficulties were not insurmountable; the state of 
Europe was better now than six months previously, and the Franco- 
British Declaration was a new element of appeasement. 

With regard to Article 16 of the Covenant he thought it was for 
the Assembly at Geneva to interpret the text. As to the question of 
transit through Belgian territory the Government contemplated two 
essential conditions: (1) that under no hypothesis should the right of 
transit be imposed upon them without their consent ; (2) such consent 
was conceivable only if it was a question of carrying out common 
action. 

The Declaration closed a period that might be called a time of 
military agreements, which had been for them and for Europe an 
element of confusion and mistrust. In future Belgium’s foreign policy 
would correspond with her military possibilities. For her national 
defence problem everything necessary would be done. 


Chile. 

May 6th.—A Trade Agreement with the Netherlands was signed in 
Santiago providing for the development of exports of nitrate and other 
raw materials in exchange for Dutch industrial products. 


Czechoslovakia. 

Apmril 28th.—A Military Advisory Council of the Little Entente 
was set up in Prague, and it was reported that the supreme head of it 
would be the King of Rumania. 

May 6th.—President Benes made two speeches in the Neuhaus 
district of Southern Bohemia, one in Czech and one in German, in 
which he emphasized the necessity of co-operation with all States, 
including Germany. He claimed that they were already on the path 
leading to a common happiness and prosperity for Czechs and Germans 
in the State. 


Danzig Free City. 

May 5th.—The Diet renewed for four years the Enabling Law, 
passed in June, 1933, by a vote of 47 to 20, with one abstention. This 
meant that the Nazis had a two-thirds majority save for one vote. The 
Catholic Centre Party, with 10 members, voted against the law, as did 
the two Polish members and the Social Democrats. 
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May 8th—It was announced that three Opposition Deputies 
belonging to the German National Party had joined the Nazis, thus 
giving them a two-thirds majority in the Diet. 

May 9th.—Dr. Goebbels, who was paying a visit to the City to 
attend a Culture Congress, broadcast a statement regarding the 
functions of the State towards art. He said the artist who would 
appeal to the people must be rooted in the people. It was the task 
of the State to protect art from error and degeneration, a task which 
could not be performed by the artists themselves; State leadership 
was required. 

Art was not thereby degraded to the leval of a “ party art” ; 
National Socialism was now no longer an affair of the party, but the 
guiding idea of the entire people. It had become the political creed 


of the nation. 


‘ 


Denmark. 
April 28th.—With reference to the Notes of protest sent to General 


Franco by the Scandinavian countries it was stated in Copenhagen 
that during the past six months eighteen Danish steamers had been 
stopped and their cargoes, mostly of fruit from Spanish Government 
harbours, had been confiscated. 


t. 
May 8th.—Signature at Montreux of Convention for abolition of 


the Capitulations. (See Switzerland). 


France, 
April 28th.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement to the Chamber 


Finance Committee, said he had budgetted for a deficit of 4,600 million 
francs in the ordinary Budget for 1937. He estimated that the actual 
deficit for the year would not be more than 5,000 million, not taking 
into account such further improvement in economic conditions as 
might take place during the rest of the year. 

As for the Extraordinary (Loan) Budget, they had spent 3,727 
millions during the first quarter of 1937. The total for the year was 
estimated at 17,715 millions, but it had been reduced by decisions taken 
on March 5th. Special expenditure accounted for a further 425 
millions, so that the total loan expenditure during the first quarter, 
including the deficit in the ordinary Budget and the 2,792 millions lent 
to Municipal and other authorities (which would be reimbursed) was 
10,117 millions. 

He said that in the first quarter of 1937 they had spent 4,847 
millions on armaments, and the National Defence Loan had provided 
“pce millions. They had spent 4,400 millions of the proceeds of the 
Oan., 

Adding up the total requirements for the rest of the year, in- 
cluding the advances to Poland, he said they would amount to 12,300 
millions, and to meet this the Government had their credit account 
with the Bank of France, the authority to issue another 2,500 millions 
of the National Defence Loan, the right to borrow a further 2,200 millions 
from the Bank on short-term, and the option to call upon the Town of 
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Paris (when its loan was fully subscribed) to pay back the Treasury 
advances it had received. That gave them 9,000 million francs. 

He could not see that there were any serious difficulties, and he 
thought the weakness of the franc was due largely to technical reasons, 
Their trade balance was heavily adverse, and abnormally large 
quantities of raw materials were being imported. 

The Exchange Equalization Fund had, however, restored its 
holdings of foreign exchange, and their second line of defence, the 
gold reserve at the Bank, was still at a very high level. 

Further decrees were published applying the 40-hour week to new 
trades and industries, including wholesale trades as well as shops. 

April 29th.—Critics of M. Vincent Auriol’s statement pointed 
out that he had not explained how he proposed to meet all the financial 
demands which would be made on him before the end of the year. He 
had admitted that he would have to borrow 11,300 millions (he said 
12,300 millions, but the figures he gave made it 11,300), and that he 
had to find 7,830 millions for local authorities ; but he made no refer- 
ence to the loan of £40 million sterling, to be repaid before the end of 
the year. 

The Foreign Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate that the Government had ordered their representatives to 
investigate to the best of their ability the destruction of Guernica. 

May ist.—M. Jouhaux, speaking at a C.G.T. mass meeting in the 
Bois de Vincennes, accepted the ‘* pause ’’ announced by M. Blum as 
necessary for consolidation of the gains so far made; the workmen 
must feel the responsibilities which victory brought in its train. 

The Secretary of the Socialist Party, M. Faure, speaking at Juvisy, 
said the most remarkable fact at the moment was not the slowness of 
social progress under the Front Populaire, but its rapidity. In other 
countries, even those without Parliaments, statesmen demanded four, 
five, or eight years in which to carry out social programmes. The 
world crisis was far from ended, but France had chosen the way of 
escape, and that way was democracy. 

The “ pause” did not mean that M. Blum was discouraged. 
Having passed a great deal of legislation the Government needed time 
to apply it in detail and to adapt the life of the country to it. 

M. Paul Reynaud, writing in the Revue de Paris, said the evidences 
of the failure of the “ Blum experiment ”’ were only too palpable. The 
cost of living was rising fast, Rentes were falling, the long-term rate 
of interest was twice as high as in London and New York, and the 
short-term rate five times as high. The trade balance was deteriorating, 
gold was leaving the country, money had been borrowed abroad, and 
industrial revival had been checked. France was out of step with the 
great democracies with which she had made the currency agreement. 

He warned the country that it was a grave error to believe that 
the democratic régime could go on existing in an atmosphere of failure. 
The economic strength of France had to be restored because great 
issues were at stake in the world. There could be no hope, too, for 
the working classes in a bankrupt country. 

May 3rd.—M. Caillaux, president of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, speaking in the Sarthe Department, said they had allowed the 
cost of living to rise rapidly without seeing that neither the workers 
nor the civil service personnel were able to make ends meet, in spite 
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of recent wage increases. The manufacturer could not face foreign 
competition, and the middle classes were in danger of being crushed 
under the new burdens placed on them. 

The path they were following was leading them inevitably to a 
closed economy. 

May 6th.—Following conversations between M. Blum and repre- 
sentatives of employers and labour on the revision of the Matignon 
Agreements (due at the end of June) agreement was reached that the 
Agreements should be extended for six months. Both sides made 
conditions, the employers saying that the extension must not mean 
the permanent establishment of the abuses which had vitiated the 
application of existing arrangements, and the C.G.T. stipulating that 
the laws on devaluation and the arbitration of disputes should also be 
prolonged, and a law passed to prevent the arbitrary engagement and 
dismissal of workmen. 

May 7th.—Replying to a debate on the general policy of the 
Government, M. Blum pointed out that the Front Populaire pro- 
gramme was the only one which bound the Government and their 
majority, and nothing could be added to it without the previous 
consent of the parties of the Front. The Government abandoned 
nothing of their plans, but the economic and financial reasons which 
had required a period of marking time were valid still. 

Public works were important, but they were an emergency remedy, 
not a substitute for private enterprize. They were bound by their 
promise not to float another long-term loan during the year, so they 
could not spend the 10,000 millions the C.G.T. had demanded, but 
the plan of public works had not been “* scrapped.” 

As to workers’ pensions they must remember that if the age was 
fixed at 60 there would be 2 million beneficiaries, and to give them 
2,400 francs a year would cost 5,000 millions. The business of the 
Government was to build for the future; Treasury difficulties had 
been chronic for some years, and no country could indefinitely borrow 
every year almost as much as it raised in revenue. 

After the economic pause the Government asked for a moral 
pause. The threat of trouble over the Matignon agreements had now 
been removed, and they thanked both sides for their public spirit. To 
the employers he said: ‘“*Do not give up the Matignon spirit. 
Employers have even more duties to the country than workmen. If 
they fear that their existence is threatened, that fear is vain. Neither 
the present social system nor the liberties of the Republic are in 
danger. The authority of the employer remains, but his ‘ divine 
right’ is a thing of the past.” 

May 8th.—The debate ended with a vote of confidence in the 
Government by 380 votes to 199. 

M. Delbos had conversations with M. Litvinoff and General Inéni, 


the Turkish Prime Minister. 


Germany. 
April 28th.—The press published statements denying that German 


aeroplanes had bombed Guernica, and the Nachtausgabe explained 
that if this town had been destroyed by incendiary bombs it could 
have been done only by the “* Bolshevists.”’ 

The Berliner Tageblatt described the whole story as a manceuvre 
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by a section of the foreign press to distract attention from the senseless 
destruction by the ‘“‘ Reds ”’ in their retreat. 

Four Roman Catholics, including a priest named Rossaint, were 
sentenced by the Berlin People’s Court to long terms of imprisonment 
for “ preparing high treason.” The priest’s sentence was II years 
penal servitude, and he was convicted of associating with Communists, 

April 29th.—An order published in the Retch Gazette extended to 
the S.S. Verfiigungsgruppe and the S.S. Death’s Head Brigade the 
provisions of the decree of January 30, 1936, authorizing members 
of the armed forces to make use of their weapons in certain circum- 
stances without special order. 

April 30th.—Herr Hitler instituted a new decoration for foreigners 
who rendered service to Germany, entitled the Order of Merit of the 
German Eagle. 

In a speech to the Chamber of Labour, Herr Hitler said Germany 
lost the War, not because the home front broke down, but because 
there never existed a home front. The collapse had taught the German 
people one lesson, namely, that neither employers nor employed could 
derive the least profit from their silly policy of continuing to dis- 
tinguish between employers and employed. 

While all the world round Germany was torn by economic troubles, 
Germany was almost immune against them, because the Nazi State, 
by organizing the nation, had created the condition to solve economic 
problems. The economic life of a country might remain free only so 
long as it was able to solve the country’s problems. 

May ist.—May Day was celebrated as the Festival of Youth, 
with a parade of 120,000 young members of the Hitler movement in 
the Olympia stadium. 

Herr Hitler addressed a rally of State-organized Labour in the 
Lustgarten, saying that May Day now symbolized a “* community of 
the nation,” such as Germany had never known before. He asked 
what was the common German basis of this national unity, and replied 
that it was “‘ that inevitable common destiny from which not a single 
one could escape,” their destiny in the world. 

Other nations might perhaps indulge in the luxury of internal 
dissensions, but in Germany it was otherwise because they were “ con- 
fined to a space far too narrow and too limited to yield all that is 
necessary, even in response to the greatest efforts.” 

As to the four-year plan, in so far as they could secure the raw 
materials they needed through an exchange of commodities with other 
countries, that was all to the good, but where that was impossible they 
must see to it that human intelligence and will united to achieve self- 
help. But such a plan depended on millions of men and women standing 
shoulder to shoulder ; their motto must be, not “* theory,” or ‘* money,” 
but the word “ production.” 

Referring to the U.S.S.R., he said that when he looked at the 
list of leaders there he found that they were all ‘* the chosen people.” 
Not a single Russian proletarian was among them. There could be no 
question of sympathizing with the perpetrators of mutual assassination 
in Russia, because they were all “ one family, the oldest family that 
we know of.” 

The State was going to take all the children of the nation, he said, 
and train them to become new German men and women. ‘“ When 4 
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against Great Britain and said it was really Anglophile in the best 
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child is ro years old it has not yet acquired any feeling for high birth 
or ancestry,” he explained, “ but is like other children. It is at this 
age that we are going to take them, to form them into a community, 
and not let them go till they are 18. Then they will go into the Party, 
the S.A., the S.S., and the other organizations, or they will go at once 
to work and into the Labour Front and the Labour Corps, and then 
for two years into the Army. If that won’t make a nation out of such 
people nothing will.” 


Blind obedience was imperative ; 
choice ; he must bend or break, and he went on: ‘“* We cannot suffer 


this authority to be attacked from any other quarter. So long as the 
Churches busy themselves with their religious problems the State will 
not concern itself with them. When they attempt by any kind of 
measures, writing, encyclicals, and so forth to usurp rights which belong 
to the State alone we shall force them back into the spiritual sphere of 
the care of souls which is proper to them.” 

May 2nd.—The Official News Agency stated that the report of 
the landing of 1,500 Germans at San Sebastian was “‘ a malicious lie 
from beginning to end.” 

May 3rd.—The News Agency circulated a textual translation of 
the article on the bombing of Guernica, printed in the London Times 
of April 28th, giving it the title “‘ The Times bombs Guernica.”’ The 
Agency said The Times was quite aware that Guernica never was 
bombed, but was set on fire by the Red Basques, but for some reason 
or other it published a distorted version. 

Each time there was a prospect of improved relations between 
England and Germany mysterious forces operating through British 
newspapers intervened to wreck it. Another reason for the attitude 
of The Times might be that the British armaments loan was a failure 
and the need was felt for presenting the ‘“‘ German peril ”’ in the most 
frightening colours to stimulate the laggard subscriber. 

It declared that the flesh-creeping fairy tales of the alleged 
destruction of Guernica by German bombers had been contradicted, 
not only by foreign quarters, but also by foreign newspapers not 
generally remarkable for their friendliness to Germany. 

May 4th.—Baron von Neurath in Rome. (See Italy). 

Reply of the Holy See to the Government’s protest concerning 
the Papal Encyclical. (See Vatican City). 

The Official News Agency and several papers, including the 
Berliner Tageblatt and the Angriff, published attacks on General Hertzog 
on account of a statement reported to have been made by him that he 
hoped for German co-operation in solving the problem of South-west 
Africa in order ultimately to incorporate the Territory in the Union. 
The News Agency described General Hertzog as “ this curious trustee 
of the League of Nations,” and the Berliner Tageblatt accused him of 
having “calmly and clearly testified to the principle of ignoring the 
duties imposed by the Mandate.” 

The press described the statement by the Dean of Valladolid as 
‘the vapouring of an alleged Spanish priest, who was an alleged eye- 
witness, though not so careful a one as the writer of the article” in 
The Times. 

The D.A.Z. deprecated the suggestion that the press was biased 


the individual had only one 
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sense, in that it had ‘dissipated an atmosphere heavy with hatred for 
Germany by a fresh blast of clean and powerful words.” 

The Angriff, in an article by its London correspondent, stated 
that it looked as though the anti-German clique might attain its object. 
‘“* The poison,” he said, “‘ has during the past nine months undoubtedly 
found its way into fresh sections of the English people. Things cannot 
go on like this. We are faced by these alternatives: either a new 
attempt must be made to conduct a calm exchange of views between 
England and Germany, or England will drift beyond the possibility of 
salvation into the anti-German group of Powers which have nothing 
to do with the true feelings and interests of the English people.” 


May 5th.—The Bérsen Zeitung criticized the British efforts to 
evacuate the women and children from Bilbao, remarking that in case 
of need British policy had always remembered its ‘“ humanity,” 
although it had forgotten it sometimes, as in the case of China in the 
19th century for the purpose of conferring on the Chinese the blessing 
of the Anglo-Indian opium exports, in the concentration camps for 
Boer women and children in the South African war, or in the hunger 
blockade of Germany in the Great War. 

It was so touching, the paper stated, to see these expressions of 
feelings of humanity for the Bolshevists of Bilbao that *‘ one naturally 
overlooks any subsidiary question, such as whether and how the civil 
evacuation of Bilbao is reconcilable with the principle of non- 
intervention.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s representations in London regarding press 
reports of Non-Intervention Committee’s proceedings and of destruction 
of Guernica. (See Great Britain). 

May 6th.—Baron von Neurath’s statement to the Italian press, 
(See Italy). 

May 8th.—Opening the Diisseldorf Exhibition, General Géring 
said the Four-Year Plan was forced upon Germany by the necessities 
of her situation. All the other States possessed raw materials in large 
quantities, and only Germany had none. 

It was no good trying to separate politics and economics ; until 
clear political conditions had been established for Germany there 
could be no renewal of confidence in economic relations, and all attempts 
to organize a world economic conference would fail. Germany was 
willing to take her share in the work to that end, but she must be 
convinced that she would not be excluded from any return to prosperity. 


May oth.—The Borsen Zeitung, referring to the Italian ban on 
British newspapers, said it understood it completely. People should 
be surprized at “* the patience displayed by the Italians and the patience 
which we Germans, who to-day are in quite a similar position, have 
shown. But our patience has reached its extreme point. We, too, 
cannot keep still much longer in face of the peace-disturbing activity 
of the British press without taking necessary counter measures.”’ 

The Vélkischer Beobachter also spoke of the “ scandalous insults 
and international calumnies ” in the British press about Italy. 

A pastoral letter from Count Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, was read 
from Roman Catholic pulpits. It declared that the Bishops did not 
condone any criminal acts by the clergy, and said the press was trying 
to set the people against the Church, the intention being to show that 
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the crimes for which priests had been on trial had given the enemies 
of the Church the right to pursue their aim of stamping out Christianity. 







Great Britain. 
April 28th.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden 


explained the Note to Belgium, which had been made necessary by 
that country’s desire not to give guarantees to other States in any new 
Western Pact which might be negotiated. The effect of the Note was 
to release Belgium from her remaining obligations under Locarno and 
the arrangements made after the German reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
The other nations concerned in the possible future Pact had been 
informed. 

Questioned as to whether a protest should not be made to General 
Franco and Herr Hitler against the raids on civilian populations of 
open towns in Spain, Mr. Eden said the Government deeply deplored 
such acts. They had tried in the past to secure agreements to abstain 
from them, and would continue to doso. He pointed out that the 
bombing of open towns had been done by both sides—only that 
morning a report had come of Motril being raided by Spanish Govern- 
ment aircraft—and both sides were using foreign war material. 

He thought the best policy was to try to obtain an agreement to 
stop such attacks by whoever indulged in them. 

With reference to General Franco’s protest regarding the naval 
protection given to the British steamers which reached Bilbao on 
April 23rd, it was stated in London that the warship Firedrake had not 
entered territorial waters and had merely indicated to the merchant- 
men the position of the three-mile limit. 

The Board of Trade communicated to British shipping associations 
the text of a manifesto reported to have been broadcast by the Spanish 
insurgents from Ferrol and Ceuta, on April 26th, reading: “ All ships, 
whatever their nationality, navigating in the territorial waters of 
Northern Spain, between the meridians of Cape Bidio and Cape 
Machichaco, less than three miles from the coast, which do not stop 
at the request of the ships of the National Fleet, will be bombarded 
or fired at by those ships or by aircraft.” 

April 30th.—The Non-Intervention Committee Sub-Committee 
dealt with a request from the Governments of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden that the warships of the Great Powers patrolling 
the waters round Spain should protect Scandinavian shipping from 
seizure. 

The Government were approached by the Basque Government 
with a request for assistance in the evacuation from Bilbao of women, 
children, and old people. It was understood that the Government 
were prepared to afford protection to the ships carrying refugees while 
on the high seas, but the Basque Government were informed that any 
such scheme to which assistance would be given would have to apply 
to persons of all political creeds. 

In reply to questions in Parliament regarding a threat alleged to 
have been made by General Mola that he would raze Bilbao to the 
ground, Mr. Eden said he had instructed the Ambassador to Spain to 
report urgently whether there was any foundation for the report. The 
Government deeply deplored the bombardment of the civilian popula- 
tion wherever it might occur and whoever might be responsible and 
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they had been anxiously considering what action could be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of such deplorable events (as the bombing of 
Guernica), and “ they recognize the desirability of co-operating in this 
matter as far as possible with other Governments, and have under their 
urgent examination the question of the most appropriate method of 
ensuring such co-operation.” 

May 3rd.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden repeated 
that the Government were considering what steps could be taken, in 
co-operation with other Powers, to prevent the recurrence of bombard- 
ments of civilian populations. As to refugees, the Basque Government 
had given assurances that the scheme of evacuation would cover persons 
of all political creeds and that the British Consul should be in a position 
to ensure that impartiality was strictly observed in the spirit and in 
the letter. 

The Government had accordingly agreed to instruct British war- 
ships to afford all possible protection on the high seas to ships carrying 
non-combatants from Bilbao. He added that in spite of the refusal of 
General Franco to agree to the proposal and of the alternative sugges- 
tions he had made, the Government intended to give the assistance he 
had indicated. 

May 4th—The Non-Intervention Committee Sub-Committee 
discussed a suggestion by the British Government that an appeal should 
be addressed to both sides in Spain regarding the bombing of open 
towns. All the representatives expressed hopes that means might be 
found to humanize the war, but certain of them wished to refer to their 
Governments as to the question whether the two parties should be asked 
to undertake that the conflict should be conducted with the utmost 
possible regard for humanitarian considerations. 

May 5th.—The Non-Intervention Committee was informed that 
the observation scheme had been in full operation since April 30th. 
The staff engaged on the sea observation scheme comprized nationals 
of 17 countries, that on the French frontiers nationals of 13, and that 
on the Gibraltar frontier nationals of 3 countries. 

Mr. Eden received the German Ambassador, who drew attention 
to inaccurate reports which had appeared in some London papers 
regarding the attitude of the German delegation in the Non-Intervention 
Committee the previous day, and to the “ incorrect and tendentious 
allegations made in parts of the British press and in the House of 
Commons with reference to the alleged destruction of the town of 
Guernica.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop was understood to have called attention to 
reports in the foreign press, based on the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
which were alleged to confirm that Guernica had been set on fire by 
the Basque Government forces. 

Sir Samuel Hoare stated in Parliament that the information 
received by the Admiralty showed that the Espafa had sunk as the 
result of striking a mine, as eye-witnesses on board the Knitsley had 
noticed that she had stopped for about an hour before she sank, with 
the Velasco alongside taking off the crew, and that they saw no bombs 
falling near the battleship. No aircraft were seen until an hour after 
the Espavia had been seen stationary, with the Velasco in close 
attendance. 

The Government received a Note from the Spanish Government 
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asking them to propose in the Non-Intervention Committee that there 
should be an international inquiry into the bombing of Guernica. 

May 6th.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden said 
the Government fully shared the widespread feeling aroused by the 
destruction of Guernica, but reminded the House that it was not the 
only example of the bombing of the civil population. Motril had 
been raided at about the same time. 

The Government, he said, would be glad if an international inquiry 
into the facts, which the Spanish Government had requested, should 
take place, and they believed that every European nation would be 
the gainer if they were to co-operate in trying to establish the facts. 
As to their action in protecting refugees from Bilbao they had no 
apology to make for their decision, and he denied that this action 
constituted intervention, since it was fully consistent with what they 
had already done, from humanitarian motives, impartially as between 
the two sides, in evacuating refugees from various ports. 

As to general non-intervention, Mr. Eden pointed out that the 
loyalty of British observance of the agreement had not been impugned 
by the Opposition. He was sure that the scheme of control which 
had been worked out would stop the influx by foreign ships of foreign 
volunteers and of foreign arms; the Opposition said this was not 
enough, owing to the arrival in Spain of aircraft, but they must face 
the alternatives: either having no scheme at all, or accepting the 
scheme as it was, and trying to deal with the air problem. 

The dangers of the Spanish situation had lessened, he thought, 
but were still real, and the Government would continue to do their 
utmost to work the policy of non-intervention, which was what the 
country wanted. His first responsibility was to do anything that 
man could do to prevent a spark from the Spanish furnace lighting 
up Europe. 

Lord Zetland, in a statement regarding India in the House of 
Lords, repeated the assurance, given in the Commons, that the Govern- 
ment would not countenance a use of the Governors’ powers beyond 
the intentions of Parliament. It was certainly not the intention that 
Governors, by narrow or legalistic interpretation, should trench upon 
the wide powers which Parliament desired to confer upon Provincial 
Ministers. 

He pointed out that if a quasi-legal formula could have been devised 
to regulate the varied and changing relationships between a Governor 
and his Ministry it would have been embodied in the Act. It was just 
because there was no such formula that it was repeatedly emphasized 
in the discussions preceding the Bill that the success of the Constitution 
would depend on the spirit in which it was worked. 

The conclusions of the Government on the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Private Manufacture and Trading in Arms were 
published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5451. 

The Government accepted the Commission’s conclusion that 
international agreement to establish State monopolies was neither 
practicable nor desirable, and that, while it might be practicable to 
establish such a monopoly in Great Britain alone, it was not desirable. 

They did not accept the recommendation that they should assume 
complete responsibility for the arms industry by setting up a Ministry 
of Supply “* having executive powers, in peace time and in war time, 
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over all matters relating to the supply and manufacture of arms and 
munitions, costing, and the authorization of orders from abroad.” 
They considered that existing measures were already achieving the 
desired object of controlling the industry. 

An agreement was signed at the International Sugar Conference 
by the representatives of all the 20 Governments taking part. 

May 7th.—The Non-Intervention Committee considered a British 
proposal that it should address an appeal to both sides in Spain that 
they should agree to renounce entirely the use of bombing from the 
air, and all the representatives agreed to submit the proposal to their 
Governments, with the intimation that it might be widened with a 
view to doing anything that might be possible to bring to an end all 
the inhumanities which had marked the conflict. 

May 10th.—Note from Burgos authorities re naval protection of 
evacuation of women and children from Bilbao. (See Spain). 


Hungary. , | : , 
May 3rd.—President Miklas of Austria, Dr. von Schuschnigg, 


and Dr. Schmidt arrived in Budapest, where they were welcomed by 
the Regent, the Prime Minister, and many other Ministers and officials. 

May 4th.—Speaking at a banquet to the Austrian President the 
Regent said that the two countries, though now separated, still felt 
profoundly that they belonged together. He emphasized the im- 
portance of the Rome Protocols, which were already bearing rich fruit 
in the reconstruction of the Danube Basin, and said he also wished to 
mention their “ friendly relations with the mighty German Empire.” 

President Miklas, in replying, said that in their endeavour to 


follow a policy of peaceful evolution and to maintain their freedom 
and right of self-determination they could rely on “the valuable 
support of Italy, united with us through treaties of friendship and the 
Rome Protocols, and upon our countries’ friendly relations with the 
German Reich.” 


India. 

April 28th.—The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
reiterating the Delhi resolution of the All-India Committee of 
March 16th, and endorsing Mr. Gandhi’s interpretation of it. (The 
March resolution recommended acceptance of office by Congress on 
the main condition that the Governors gave assurances that as long 
as the Cabinet acted within the Constitution they would not use their 
special powers). 

The resolution stated that “ the assurances do not contemplate 
the abrogation of the rights of the Governor to dismiss the Ministry 
or to dissolve the Provincial Assembly when serious differences of 
opinion arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But the Com- 
mittee has grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference 
by Governors with the alternative of themselves having to resign office 
instead of the Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them.” 

It also declared that the March resolution did not contemplate 
any amendment of the Government of India Act. 

The Committee added that it considered the pronouncements on 
the British Government’s policy made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler 
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were utterly inadequate to meet the requirements of the Congress 
Party, and misinterpreted its attitude. 


Irish Free State. 
April 30th.—The new Constitution was published, establishing, 


in form, a Republic for the whole of Ireland. 

The first clause affirmed the inalienable, indefeasible and sovereign 
right of the Irish nation to choose its own form of government, to 
determine its relations with other nations, and to develop its life, 
political, economic, and cultural, in accordance with its own genius 
and traditions. 

Clause 2 declared that “‘ the national territory consists of the whole 
of Ireland, its islands, and the territorial seas, pending the reintegration 
of the national territory, and without prejudice to the right of Parliament 
and Government, established by the Constitution, to exercise juris- 
diction over the whole of that territory. . . .” 

The name of the new State was Eire. The Irish language was 
to be the first official language, but English was recognized as the 
second official language. 

There was to be a President, elected by direct vote of the people, 
to hold office for seven years. He was to appoint the Prime Minister 
and also summon and dissolve Dail Eireann. The national Parliament, 
known as Oireachtas, was to consist of the President, Dail Eireann, 
and a Senate, the last to be composed of 60 members, 11 nominated 
and 49 elected. 

There was also to be a Council of State, a new body to aid and 
advise the President on such matters as the President consulted it about. 


Italy. 

April 29th.—Count Ciano in Tirana. (See Albania). 

The press published particulars, received from Albania, of the 
Agreements signed with that country on March rgth, 1936. They 
included provision for settling the financial position of Albania by 
liquidating her debts to private individuals ; for a loan by the Italian 
Government to equip the port of Durazzo ; and for a provisional trade 
convention for the export of Albanian goods to Italy ; also an agree- 
ment with the Italian State Railway on concessions in the oil-bearing 
areas in Albania. 

April 30th.—Signor Mussolini announced at a meeting of the 
Committee of Corporations that, as from May goth, all workers and all 
‘ white-collar’ employees would receive an increase of 10 per cent. 
in wages. 

With a view to making possible stricter control of prices, price 
control was taken out of the hands of the Fascist Party and placed 
under the Corporations. 

May 3rd.—A report on the War Ministry’s Estimates showed that 
the total for 1937-38 was 2,512,566,946 lire, or 200 millions more than 
the sum quoted in the Budget for 1936-37. 

Signor Mussolini received the German Foreign Minister, who also 
saw Count Ciano. 

May 4th.—The King received Baron von Neurath, who was after- 
wards entertained at a banquet by Count Ciano. Ina speech the latter 
referred to the “ profound feelings of friendship and the solid bonds 
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indissolubly uniting Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy,’ and said they 
had their roots in the revolutions of the Brown and Black Shirts, and 
their reality in the community of ideals of the two peoples. 

The visits of the Baron, of General Goring and of other German 
statesmen would serve to strengthen the bonds and prove the honesty 
of their policy and the community of their interests. He then re- 
affirmed that “‘ Germany and Italy intend to follow this policy in a 
true and sincere spirit of peace, desirous as we are of collaborating with 
all the other Powers, convinced, as we are, that there are no difficulties 
and obstacles to such collaboration that cannot be overcome if there is 
the goodwill to reach an understanding and that mutual comprehension 
of the reciprocal exigencies of life of which Italy and Germany have 
been able to give a happy and complete example in their relations. . . .” 

The German Foreign Minister replied that the same _ spirit 
dominated the two creative peoples, and that his Government, like the 
Italian, were convinced that “‘ the difficulties now standing in the way 
of a confident collaboration between all peoples must and can be 
dissipated.” 

The Under-Secretary for War, speaking in the Chamber, said the 
conquest of the Empire had raised new military problems. Italian 
military doctrine continued to be based on the prospect of a war which 
should be decided rapidly. This doctrine was open to discussion, but 
it was well adapted to the Italian temperament and to their economic 
and geographical situation. 

Defensive works were being constructed behind which the mobili- 
zation and assembly of the Army could be completed, and these works 
would be manned by the special Frontier Guards, whose constitution 
had recently been announced. They would be reinforced by the 
Frontier Militia. 

General Pariani added that their factories were still working at 
high pressure to make good the arms, etc., sent to Abyssinia, and claimed 
that their means for securing the demolition or rout of the enemy before 
the advance of the infantry, and for supporting the attack, “ un- 
doubtedly place us in the advance guard and allow us, above all, to 
conduct war as we conceive it.” 

Speaking on the Navy Estimates in the Chamber, Admiral 
Cavagnari said they would soon add to the number of their battle- 
cruisers, and declared that the Fleet must henceforth become an 
“oceanic Navy,” capable of operating on the high seas. Referring to 
the “‘ new armaments race,” he said the fact that had determined this 
race was the “‘ recent unmistakable decision of the State which already 
possesses the strongest Navy in the world.” 

The conquest of the Empire had increased Italy’s tasks upon the 
seas, and this factor alone “‘ could justify a substantial increase of our 
naval forces and the strengthening of their bases.” 

The aim of the Navy in war was to inflict the greatest damage or 
the enemy, in order to take away its initiative, and the essential to 
this end was the battle-cruiser. It was also clear that wars fought on 
a single frontier were a thing of the past ; a European war would soon 
develop into a world conflagration, and it was on the high seas that the 
first issues of the war would be determined. 

General Valle, speaking on the Air Estimates, said there were 
** several hundred ” machines in service in Abyssinia. Italian aero- 
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planes had secured many speed records, and the weight-carrying record 
of five tons established by an Italian machine was “ highly significant.” 
As to raw materials, the beneficial effect of sanctions had been to 
decrease from 23 to 8 per cent. the quantity of materials imported 
from abroad for aeroplane construction. 

May 5th.—Baron von Neurath left Rome, and a communiqué 
stated that in a series of cordial conversations the major political and 
economic problems had been examined and the exchanges of ideas to 
which the conversations had given rise had “* once again confirmed the 
strict parallelism of interest and the identity of purposes of the two 
countries.” 

They would continue to follow a concordant policy on the basis 
and in the spirit of the Italo-German procés-verbaux signed in Berlin 
on October 25th ; while the conversations had enabled the two Govern- 
ments to “‘ reaffirm their definite will to continue to make in the future 
every effort that is susceptible of leading to a wider collaboration with 
the other Powers, and that may result in assuring to Europe the essential 
conditions of a greater and more secure political and economic 
stability.” 

Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, said it was Mis “ painful duty 
once again to employ stern language without weighing adjectives upon 
delicate scales,” and called upon the British people to “ show them- 
selves the gentlemen they claim to be considered,” to “ expose their 
game (regarding Spain) more clearly,”’ and to confess that their policy 
“though shielded by hypocrisy of phrase and skilful manceuvres, in 
accordance with elementary tactics, is directed resolutely against Italy 
and Germany, that is to say, towards a new conflict of spirits and 
interests in Europe.” 

Baron von Neurath, in a statement to the Stefani News Agency, 
said: ‘*I must associate myself with the appeal of the Italian press 
against the provocation of this new and underhand campaign against 
Italy and Germany.” 

May 6th.—Baron von Neurath made a statement for the Giornale 
@’ Italia in which he said that in Spain Italy and Germany were seeking 
only to safeguard the benefits of civilization and European history and 
to allow the Spanish people to exert its right to self-determination. 
They nurtured no hidden and selfish schemes ; and the same principles 
applied to their Danubian policy. 

As to the Western Pact he said that “ as soon as the problem of 
Belgium has been solved it will be necessary to unite the natural 
interests of the remaining interested Powers in a clear and simple 
form.” 

May 8th.—It was announced that all English newspapers, with 
the exception of the Observer, Daily Mail, and Evening News, had been 
prohibited in Italy, and that the correspondents in London of Italian 
newspapers had been recalled. 

Signor Farinacci, a member of the Fascist Grand Council, writing 
in the Regime Fascista said that the system of deliberate lying was “a 
moral heritage of the English people, but in the present-day journalism 
of Great Britain the acute perfidy of the Jewish mentality is added to 
the national hypocrisy, reinforced by the Anglican education. The 
whole thing is called ‘ propaganda,’ and is done more for internal use 
in the British Empire than for external use.” 
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May 9oth.—The first anniversary of the founding of the African 
Empire was celebrated by a parade of 40,000 troops, of whom 10,000 
were natives from East Africa and Libya. 

Signor Mussolini, in an address to the crowd, said the new Empire 
was rising under the triple auspices of glory, power and peace, a peace 
not only for Italians, but for all * if they wish it and if they will heed 
the warning which rises from the conscience and soul of the people.” 


Japan. ) 
April 30th.—The General Election was held, and polling was 


carried out without incident but without enthusiasm. 

May 2nd.—The Minseito secured 179 seats, as against 205 in the 
previous House, and the Seiyukai 175, a gain of 3. The Social Mass 
Party obtained 37 seats, a gain of rg. Minor parties and Independents 
obtained 74. The only parties supporting the Government were 
three groups holding 41 seats between them. 

May 3rd.—In a declaration intimating his intention to stay in office 
the Prime Minister said he expected that the Opposition parties would 
‘endeavour to agsist the Administration by correctly understanding the 
present situation.” 

A survey of home and foreign affairs showed that the situation 
facing Japan was serious, and the only way to overcome the difficulties 
lay in the execution of reforms conforming to the trend of the times. 
It had become clear, he said, that Parliamentary reform formed, not 
only the keynote of various administrative reforms, but also the initial 
step for a true manifestation of the Imperial Constitution. 

The leader of the Seiyukai replied by describing General Hayashi 
as “‘a traitor to constitutional government,” and the leader of the 
Minseito urged the Cabinet to resign. 

May 6th.—In a statement for the foreign press Mr. Sato referred 
to the improvement in relations with Great Britain, and said he hoped 
Prince Chichibu’s visit to London would “ strengthen the traditional 
Anglo- Japanese friendship which constitutes one of the main pillars 
of world peace.” 

Talk of a definite agreement with England was, however, entirely 
premature, and he assured a Soviet correspondent that the negotiations 
with Great Britain were not connected with any question of treating 
North China as a Japanese sphere. “ Japan,”’ he said, “ has a special 
interest in North China, but it is not an exclusive or monopolizing 
interest.” 

To a Chinese correspondent the Foreign Minister said his policy 
was to seek and to create a better atmosphere by solving minor 
problems first. Of the agreement with Germany he said it was intended 
solely for common defence against the dangerous and destructive 
activities of the Comintern at the time of its conclusion. 

Mr. Sato also declared that the Government had no intention of 
demanding a redistribution of colonies, although they earnestly 
demanded a fair distribution of raw materials and fair treatment for 
Japanese goods. 


League of Nations. 


May 3rd.—The Finance Committee’s report on Austria stated 
that the ordinary Budget for 1936 closed with a small surplus, and it 
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was expected that the internal loan of 180 million schillings (£64 million) 
of February, 1937 and the ordinary revenue would cover the expenditure 
estimated in the 1937 Budget provided the latter did not increase. 

The foreign bonded debt had been reduced from 1,651 millions 
in January, 1934, to 1,283 millions at the end of 1936. In the same 
period the internal debt had increased from 1,518 millions to 2,209 
million schillings. 


Manchukuo. 
May 8th.—It was announced that, from July rst, there would be 


only one Minister of State in the Government: the Prime Minister. 
The other Ministers would be subordinated to him as presidents of 
boards or bureaux, or as Ministers without portfolio. 


The Netherlands. 
May 6th.—Trade Agreement with Chile. (See Chile). 


Palestine. 
May 10th.—A special Gazette was issued with the new Labour 


Schedule, which allowed 770 immigrants in the four months April- July. 
New legislation was also published permitting the High Commissioner 
to issue Schedules for periods other than half-yearly, as he had done 
in the past. 

The Jewish Agency, which was allotted 650 certificates, regarded 
the Schedule as quite inadequate, as it represented only about one- 
fifteenth of the number asked for. 


Poland. 
April 28th.—The Gazeta Polska, referring to the “ highly important 


results ” of Colonel Beck’s visit to Rumania, said that the revival and 
strengthening of the alliance with that country at this juncture made 
it an especially important political factor. Poland was ready, it 
stated, ‘ to defend the just interests and the healthy egoism of our 
friends, not only in case of war, as is required by the alliance, but also 
in time of peace. But there is one condition: our friends must have 
their own policy and not be conducting the policy of some other 
country.” 

May 2nd.—Forty-four Ukranians were sentenced to imprisonment 
for terms of from two to eight years for belonging to an armed organi- 
zation called the ‘‘ Unaker ” (National Ukrainian Cossack Movement) 
which was plotting to make an uprising in Volynia and separate it 
from Poland. The headquarters of the movement were reported to 
be in Munich. 

May 3rd.—The Foreign Office issued a bulletin regarding the 
League of Nations, in which it stated that the reasons for forming the 
Non-Intervention Committee were to protect the League against another 
failure and to make possible the inclusion of Germany and Italy in 
that action. The enforcement of a plan for control over the Spanish 
frontiers was the best evidence that the Committee was doing creative 
work, and this successful experiment led to conclusions, not the least 
of which was that creative co-operation in the international field was 
possible in existing circumstances. 
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April 28th.—The Basque delegation at Valencia issued a state- 
ment that Guernica, Durango and Elgueta had been destroyed by 
incendiary bombs, that the women and children found dead among 
the ruins numbered thousands, and that “ those who fled, including 
men, women, children, priests, and other civilians were pursued with 
machine gun fire.” 

The order for the bombing of these towns had, it stated, been 
given by the German General Headquarters at Deva (20 miles west 
of San Sebastian). 

Insurgent headquarters at Salamanca and Vitoria denied emphati- 
cally that the fires which had occurred at Guernica were started by 
their aircraft. They did not deny that a raid occurred, but declared 
that they had no part in it. 

British press correspondents who visited the town reported that 
the types of German aeroplane used in the raid were Junkers 52, 
Heinkel 111, and Heinkel 51, and that unexploded German aluminium 
incendiary bombs had been picked up marked “ Rheindorf factory 
1936.” 

The British steamer Backworth arrived at Bilbao with a cargo of 
coal and wood for the Basque Government, and 200 tons of foodstuffs 
presented by subscription in Great Britain. She was accompanied by 
a British destroyer up to the limit of Spanish territorial waters, 

Publication of manifesto re shipping broadcast from Ceuta and 
Ferrol. (See Great Britain). 

A protest by the British Naval authorities at Gibraltar regarding 
the stopping of the steamer Greathope was sent on to the insurgent 
authorities at Ceuta. 

April 29th.—Four British vessels, the Thorpehall, Marvia, Sheaf 
Field, and Portelet, reached Bilbao without incident. 

Madrid was again bombarded and much damage done. The 
Government forces reported the capture of Los Pardos in the western 
part of Cordoba. 

It was announced that the Government had decided to expro- 
priate and work all coal and lead mines in their territory. 

The President of the Basque Government issued a statement in 
which he said: “In face of the insolent rebel assertions that we 
ourselves set fire to our towns I protest vehemently, calling to witness 
the numerous journalists and Consular representatives who have 
themselves seen with horror to what length the destructive instincts 
of the insurgents in the service of Fascism will lead them... . | 
declare that for three and a half hours German aeroplanes bombed 
with unparalleled ferocity the civil population of the historic town of 
Guernica, reducing it to ashes, pursuing with machine-gun fire women 
and children, who perished in great numbers, and leaving the rest to 
flee in panic.” 

He concluded by asking the civilized world whether it would stand 
by and permit the extermination of a people who had always defended 
their liberty. 

A communiqué issued in Bilbao reported the bombing of Durango, 
Eibar, Bolivar, Arbacegui, Arteaga and other places, all of which, 
except Eibar, were non-military objectives. It stated that the 
bombings of the civil population had been carried out in two periods, 
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corresponding to the two separate offensives of General Mola. The 
circle of places just attacked, of which Guernica was the most westerly, 
was to prepare the way for the infantry thrust towards that town from 
Mount Oiz. 

Bilbao itself and, especially, the riverside and the village of 
Galdacano, within the city fortifications, were also raided. 

Reports were circulated by the insurgents asserting that the 
damage done to Durango was the work of a Marxist mob, and that the 
burning of Eibar was done by Asturian miners. The fire at Guernica 
had been started by the Anarchist Militia. 

The Basque Government issued a statement saying they were 
ready to receive all commissions, persons, or institutions who desired 
to investigate what had been done. 

General Franco issued a communiqué regarding the destruction 
of Guernica, in which he expressed the indignation of the Nationalist 
troops that the ‘ Basque-Soviet leaders, having fired their larger 
towns, should attempt to fasten the blame for this act of barbarity on 
the Nationalist aviation.”” Guernica had been set on fire by the 
“Reds” when the Nationalist troops were within 10 miles of the 
town, and had at no time been made a military objective by Nationalist 
aircraft ; also when the fire occurred none of their aircraft had been 
able to leave the ground owing to mist and rain. 

The Salamanca press also published statements that ‘* Guernica 
was destroyed by incendiaries and petrol, was bombed and converted 
into ruins by the Red hordes in the service of Aguirre, President 
of the Republic of Euzcadi.” 

April 30th.—The insurgent battleship Espasa blew up and sank 
some three miles off Santander, where she had signalled the British vessel 
Knitsley to stop. When the Knitsley refused the insurgent destroyer 
Velasco fired two shots across her bows, and the Santander authorities 
accordingly sent out aircraft which claimed to have bombed the Espajia 
(The Knttsley had left Santander with a cargo of ore for England). 

Valencia reports stated that 120 Government aircraft had been 


sent to the Basque country. 
Italian concentrations at Guernica were reported to have been 


raided by six bombers. 

The Ministry of Justice in Valencia ordered a thorough investiga- 
tion of reports that one or more secret prisons still existed in Madrid, 
with a view to their suppression if found. 

It was reported in Bilbao that 1,500 Germans had landed at San 
Sebastian on April 26th. 

In Barcelona the Government announced that they had taken 
energetic measures to suppress “ uncontrollable elements and establish 
law and order in places where the situation has shown signs of getting 
out of hand.” (On April 25th Sefior Cortada, a militant member 
of the U.G.T. had been murdered by F.A.I. men. On April 27th 
Sefior Martin, a leader of the C.N.T., was murdered as a reprisa)).. 

Request by Basque Government to British Government re 
evacuation of women and children. (See Great Britain). 

May 1st.—The Government carried by assault the insurgent 
stronghold of Santa Maria de la Cabeza, 10 miles north of Andujar. 

Some 5,000 troops and much war material reached Cadiz from 


Ceuta. 
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Madrid was again bombed, but in the three sectors round the 
city the Government reported successes. 

The masters of nine British ships at Bilbao met at the British 
Consulate to agree on a plan to take 5,000 children to St. Jean de Luz, 
and the British Consul informed the Basque President of his Govern- 
ment’s decision to give protection on the high seas. 

A general attack launched by the insurgents along the line 
Bermeo—Guernica—Amorebieta was checked, and the Basque forces 
claimed to have inflicted very heavy losses. A Bilbao report stated 
that the Reguetés, pushing forward from Guernica to Bermeo, had 
fallen into a trap laid for them there. 

A mixed brigade, which included many Italians, and the so-called 
Flechas Negras, (Spaniards commanded by Italian officers), lost many 
prisoners and much material. 

General de Llano broadcast a denunciation of the ‘* International 
crocodiles of perfidious Albion,” in which he said that “* the British 
Government, not content with violating our blockade, is now assisting 
the evacuation of Bilbao. This is equivalent to a directly hostile act, 
for once evacuated Bilbao will be more difficult to capture.” 

May 2nd.—Barcelona reports stated that carabiniers acting on 
the joint orders of the Central and Catalan Governments were estab- 
lishing order on the French frontier and reducing uncontrollable 
elements. An “ independent commune” working at Puigcerda and 
neighbouring towns had been suppressed, after its “‘ dictator” had 
been killed in a street fight. 

The Dean of Valladolid, who had submitted a statement on the 
destruction of Guernica to the Basque Government, left Spain for 
Rome to inform the Vatican of the circumstances. The statement 
gave details of his personal experiences during the bombardment and 
said that from about 4.45 p.m. to 7.45 “ five minutes did not elapse 
without the sky being black with German aeroplanes.” 

The aircraft had descended to 200 metres, letting loose a terrible 
machine-gun fire ; this was followed by ordinary bombs, and then by 
incendiary bombs. He added that “‘ as a Catholic priest I state that 
no worse outrage could be inflicted on religion than the Te Deums to 
be sung to the glory of Franco and Mola in the Church of Santa Maria 
at Guernica, which was miraculously saved by the heroism of firemen 
from Bilbao.” 

The Naval Staff at Vitoria issued a statement denying that the 
Espana had been bombed, and saying she had struck a mine. 

It was understood that General Franco had stated, with reference 
to the British Government’s concurrence in the Basque Government’s 
request for naval protection for the evacuation of refugees, that he 
could not give his assent to the proposed method of protected 
evacuation. 

His Basque adversaries had committed crimes against the law 0: 
nations and, in any case, Bilbao was subject to a blockade and the 
scene of extensive air operations. Further, the Valencia Government 
had refused to allow the evacuation of women and children from the 
sanctuary of Santa Maria de la Cabeza. 

As a counter-proposal he suggested a permitted exodus of non- 
combatants in Nationalist Spain through a safety zone which he would 
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indicate on the western front. No discrimination would be exercised 


except against known criminals. 

The Basques claimed to have occupied all the hills round Bermeo 
and to have cut off the town’s means of supply. 

May 3rd.—The insurgents carried out an aerial bombardment of 
the Bermeo and Amorebieta sectors. 

Salamanca headquarters issued a statement saying that “ with 
the unanimity which might appear to suggest obedience to orders many 
English and French newspapers are using a comparatively minor 
event, such as the hypothetical bombardment of a small town, as the 
basis of a campaign designed to present Nationalist Spain as anti- 
humanitarian and opposed to the principles of the laws of nations, 
thus serving the ends of the Soviet faction which dominates the 
Spanish Red zone.” 

The statement alleged that over 60,000 people had been murdered 
in Madrid and 50,000 or 60,000 at Barcelona by the Reds, and nothing 
had been said by the papers about this or about the bombing of 
hospitals at Melilla, Cordoba, Burgos, and Saragossa. The city of 
Oviedo had been “* literally destroyed by the Red Huns ” and aeroplanes 
in the same silence. 

The Basque Soviet allies had blown up Eibar, and Irun had 
suffered a similar fate. Guernica, it stated, was “‘an important 
cross-roads filled with troops returning towards other defences,”’ and 
an important factory had been manufacturing munitions for nine 
months. It would not have been surprising if the National aeroplanes 
had marked it as an objective ; “‘ yet it was not bombarded.” 

It was possible a few bombs may have fallen on it during days 
when air attacks were being made on military objectives, but the 
destruction and burning of the town, and the explosions which, during 
a whole day, occurred there were the work of the same men who 
demonstrated their ability as incendiaries at Irun, Eibar, and countless 
other places. The statement ended by saying that in Madrid itself 
‘blowing up of great buildings, which are to-day still mined, has been 
systematically prepared by the Red Government. . . .” 

In Barcelona fighting occurred between the Shock Police and 
C.N.T. members belonging to its Anarchist “ tail,” the F.A.I., who 
had seized the telephone building, and from there made a sally and 
terrorized a large part of the city. 

The C.N.T. presented an ultimatum to the Generalitat in which 
they claimed that they should govern Catalonia, as they had been the 
chief protagonists in the war. 

May 4th.—Barcelona Radio broadcast an appeal stating that “ the 
Superior Military Council asks the Catalan proletariat to put an 
end to the fratricidal fight between the workers which is making 
the streets flow with blood in Barcelona and other towns of Catalonia.”’ 

Sefior Companys and several members of the Generalitat, including 
the Anarchist representative, also appealed by wireless to the people 
to restore order. 

The insurgent headquarters at Vitoria appointed a commission 
of civilian engineers to investigate the causes of the fires at Guernica. 

Reports from insurgent sources indicated that the damage done 
by fire in the town was due to incendiarism by Basque troops when 
they retreated. 
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The Mayor of Guernica broadcast a reply to the insurgent allega- 
tions in which he described what occurred on April 26th. Just after 
4 p.m. aeroplanes threw nine bombs into the centre of the town, and 
they were looking after the wounded when “ more aeroplanes appeared, 
which began to drop all kinds of bombs, incendiary and explosive.” 
He also said that people in the streets had been machine-gunned. 

Salamanca headquarters reported progress in the Biscay sector, 
with the capture of many prisoners. Saragossa had been raided by a 
Red aeroplane and 20 women and children killed. 

Street fighting occurred in Barcelona, owing to the refusal of the 
Anarchists to obey the Government’s orders to disarm. In the 
industrial suburbs of Sans and Hospitalet they seized public buildings 
and proclaimed the establishment of a “* free Communist régime.” 

May 5th.—Reports reached Perpignan that agreement had been 
reached to end the fighting in Barcelona. A C.N.T. broadcast gave 
the Anarchists an hour’s grace to evacuate the streets, and the Assault 
Guards and police then attempted to dislodge the Anarchists from the 
telephone building. After severe fighting the latter agreed to abandon 
the building provided the police also withdrew. 

A new provisional Government was formed, of Sefor Pou 
(P.O.U.M.), Sefior Mas (C.N.T.), Sefior Sese (U.G.T.), and Dr. Feced 
(Esquerra). 

Salamanca headquarters reported the occupation of Basque 
positions near Bermeo. 

The Government at Valencia sent to the British Government a 
request that they should propose in the Non-Intervention Committee 
the instituting of an international inquiry into the destruction of 
Guernica. 

May 6th.—The Anarchists in Barcelona were reported to have 
issued an ultimatum to the Catalan Government ordering them to 
dissolve the Assault Guards within 24 hours. Sefior Sese was murdered 
in the streets by unknown persons. 

At some points on the French frontier Anarchists were reported to 
be in control. 

On the Bilbao front the insurgents launched a heavy attack 
supported by a large number of aircraft. 

A Red Cross steamer left Bilbao with over 3,000 women and 
children, and was escorted when outside territorial waters by British 
warships. 

Madrid was again shelled and considerable damage done. 

Buildings occupied by the Peruvian Consulate-General and 
Consulate in Madrid were raided by the police, who found a wireless 
transmitter and receiver with which refugees had been communicating 
with the insurgents. A large number of people to whom the Consulate 
had given refuge were arrested. 

May 7th.—In Barcelona the Socialist and Syndicalist party leaders 
were reported to have agreed to unite in efforts to procure a settlement, 
and no more fighting occurred, though the Anarchists still remained 
in possession of certain parts of the city. 

General Pozas took over defence functions in the name of the 
Valencia authorities, and Colonel Arrango directed public order as 
their delegate. In an address to the forces he said their only object 
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was to defeat Fascism and that no organization was considered an 
enemy, because there was no enemy but Fascism. 

The battleship Jaime I and two destroyers arrived in the port, and 
their crews placed themselves under the orders of the Government. 

Salamanca headquarters issued a statement that non-military 
open cities had never been and never would be bombed by their aircraft. 
When towns contained important war factories they constituted 
military objectives, and in the interests of the safety of civilians it was 
advisable to evacuate zones within reach of the effect of bombs. 

Madrid was a first-class military objective as the enemy had 
entrenched himself there. A neutral zone had been defined, but this 
had been used by the Reds to establish barracks and munition depdts. 
At Eibar and Durango the Reds turned the walls into fortifications 
and, owing to this, they were bombed. 

General Mola’s forces captured Mount Solluve and the heights of 
Anetu, Zabale, and Urquiove. This freed Bermeo from the threat of 
encirclement by the Basques. 

May 8th.—The Valencia Government condemned unanimously 
the action of the C.N.T. in Barcelona and branded those responsible 
as “‘ enemies of the Republic.” (There were four C.N.T. Ministers in 
the Government). 

Places near Tarragona was bombed by insurgent aircraft. 

May oth.—Five thousand Assault Guards arrived in Barcelona 
from the Jarama front, near Madrid. The fighting in Barcelona was 
reported to have been repeated on a lesser scale at Tarragona and 
Gerona, but many important towns, including Lerida, Tarassa, and 
Mataro refused to support the revolt. 

It was believed in Barcelona that the chief cause of the dissension 
was the fact that within the ranks of the C.N.T. there existed a secret 
‘ government,” which refused to obey the C.N.T. leaders in the Catalan 
Government. 

These dissidents were largely composed of libertarian youth and 
F.A.I, extremists, encouraged by the P.O.U.M., who wished for a 
proletarian revolution. 

An appeal by General Franco to the Basques to lay down their 
arms was distributed by aircraft, stating that “ the Generalissimo of 
the new Spain respects, and will continue to respect, the spiritual 
values and traditional liberties of the Basque country. . . . Abandon 
the criminal chiefs who direct you and aim only at your destruction 
and ruin.” 

Three French steamers left Bilbao with children and old people. 

May 1oth.—Severe fighting was reported from the area of Mount 
Solluve with varying success for the insurgents, who claimed to have 
advanced to Amorebieta ; also to have occupied Cape Machichaco. 

The Basque Government issued a decree appointing Dr. Aguirre, 
the President, as C.-in-C. of the Army, and providing for the creation 
of a General Staff. 

The authorities at Burgos published a Note in reply to the British 
Government’s acknowledgment of their protest against British pro- 
tection for the evacuation of women and children from Bilbao. They 
repeated their offer to create a neutral zone to harbour such refugees 
and stated that they held to their Note of May 1st. In its proposed 
form, they declared, the evacuation represented a violation of the 
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blockade since, contrary to international usage, a naval squadron 
was to protect the ships engaged in it. 

Foreign warships were escorting Spanish merchantmen and 
helping them to force the blockade. Even if this were done for humani- 
tarian ends it would create a precedent, the future consequences of 
which could hardly be hidden from the British Government. Further- 
more, the activity of these ships made the operations against Bilbao 
much more difficult. 

The Note concluded: “ By failing to recognize the blockade, by 
abuse of the protection given to ships which attempt to force it, and 
by masking or rendering difficult artillery action, British ships hamper 
the activity of our national squadrons against the merchant ships which 
enter within the three-mile limit. This situation was the cause of the 
loss of the Espana. . . . The enlightened classes of the country are 
losing the consideration and the affection which they had for Great 
Britain, which were the basis of our good relations.” 

Conditions in Barcelona were reported to be normal again. 

Santander was raided by five insurgent aeroplanes, and bombs 
were also reported to have been dropped on the frontier station at 
Port Bou. 


Switzerland. 
April 30th.—The Montreux Conference regarding the Capitula- 


tions in Egypt adopted unanimously Article 3 of the draft convention, 
which fixed the transition period during which the Mixed Courts should 
continue to stand at 12 years. The transition period was to end on 


October 14th, 1949. 

May 8th.—The Convention re the Capitulations in Egypt, the 
scheme for judicial reorganization and the Final Act of the Conference 
were signed at Montreux. 

The Convention provided for the maintenance of the Mixed 
Tribunals for 12 years to deal with both criminal and civil cases con- 
cerning foreigners, after which Egyptian Judges would administer one 
legal code for both Egyptians and foreigners. 

All subjects of Capitulatory Powers were defined as foreigners, 
but not the citizens of mandated territories, and mixed interests of 
which the capital was largely foreign were to come within the com- 
petence of the Mixed Courts. 

The Egyptian Government gave assurances not to discriminate 
against foreigners either during the transitional period or afterwards. 


Turkey. 

May 4th.—The Government asked the National Assembly for a 
supplementary vote of {£136 million for the improvement and 
mechanization of the Army. 


U.S.A. 

Apnil 29th.—The House of Representatives passed unanimously, 
and the Senate by 41 votes to 15, the Neutrality Bill, which was similar 
to the Act expiring on April 30th, except that the President was given 
a discretionary power to issue additional proclamations forbidding the 
export of any goods whatever to a belligerent country until they had 
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been paid for and the legal title to them had passed out of American 
hands. 
The Senate wished to make this additional power mandatory, 
but the House of Representatives considered that such a provision 
would involve unnecessary interference with trade in the case of a war 
between two small countries which could not affect the peace or 
neutrality of the United States. A compromise was accepted limiting 
the life of that section of the Act to two years. 

None of the prohibitions applied to an American Republic at war 
with a non-American Power, unless it was acting in concert with 
another non-American Power. 

May 1st.—The President signed the Neutrality Bill and two 
proclamations, the first of which declared the existence of civil war in 
Spain and enumerated the articles not to be shipped there, and the 
second was concerned with the registration of manufacturers and 
shippers of war material. 

May 8th.—The Treasury issued a statement showing that on 
May 5th the National Debt amounted to $35,039,956,335. The total 
had been much increased owing to the adoption of the gold sterilization 
programme by the Government. (By this, gold imports were bought 
from all offerers at $35 an ounce and set aside in an inactive fund 
intended to counteract the inflationary effects of the increasing gold 
supply). ; 

May oth.—It was stated in Washington that since March, 1933, 
the Federal Government had spent about $8,750 million on relief, and 
the State and local Governments about $3,000 million; also that 


there were between 6 and 7 million persons in the United States able 
to work but unable to find employment. 


U.S.S.R. 


May 1st.—Cossack cavalry took part, for the first time, in the 
May Day review in Moscow, at which the Air Force gave a display, 
over 800 machines taking part, and over 250 tanks. 

May 2nd.—The Government decreed the preparation of a third 
Five-Year Plan, for which provisional plans were to be ready by 
July 1st. With the opening of the canal connecting Moscow with the 
Volga, Moscow was officially proclaimed to be a seaport. 

May 3rd.—It was learnt that the Civil Aviation Department had 
informed the German Lufthansa that it considered it undesirable to 
negotiate a new agreement for the air service between Moscow and 
Berlin to replace the agreement which expired on April 3oth. 


Vatican City. 
May 4th.—The reply of the Holy See to the German Govern- 
ment’s Note of April 15th was handed to the Ambassador to the 


Vatican. 


The Yemen. 
May 8th.—It was announced that the King had decided to adhere 


to the Treaty of Amity and Alliance between Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
signed on April 2nd, 1936. 
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Yugoslavia. 

May 1st.—General Goring, who was passing through Bled on his 
way from Italy, was met there by Prince Paul and the Prime Minister. 

May 7th.—The first meeting took place in Belgrade of the Little 
Entente Parliamentary Union, and was attended by 70 Rumanian and 
Czechoslovak Senators and Deputies. 

The Prime Minister, in his address, said that in spite of the many 
duties the European situation had forced on the Little Entente, they 
must never forget their common duty of jointly defending their frontiers, 
for which they had paid a very heavy price. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937 
May 18th ... *Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures ... Geneva 


May 18th ... International Maritime Committee ... Paris 


May 21st ... International Advisory Committee on 
Broadcasting _.... i sisi ...  Bucarest 


May 24th ... “Ninety-seventh Session of the Council .... Geneva 
May 24th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
May 26th ... *Special Meeting of the League Assembly Geneva 
May 26th and 27th .... General Elections in The Netherlands. 


May 27th ... International Technical Committee of 
Legal Experts on Air Questions ... Paris 


May 28th ... *Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers .. ne re Kobi -. Geneva 


May 28th ... *Advisory Committee on Minas. Geneva 
May 31st? .... *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference Geneva 
May 31st ... *Committee on Social Charges _.... ... Geneva 


May 31st ... *International Federation of General 
Factory Workers _ wah .. Geneva 


May 31st ... International Railway Congress ... Paris 


June 1st ... *Eightieth Session of the Gov a _— 
CE Rs Saaeen Geneva 


June 1st ... Executive Committee of the picnsnde of 
Red Cross Societies _.... Paris 


*Twenty-third Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, I.L.O. ... Geneva 


Twenty-fifth Session of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Air Navigation Paris 


June 


June 


June ... *Economic Committee _.... _ .. Geneva 


First International Technical Conference 
on Air Relief. .... ae ed ee Budapest 


Meeting of International Federation of 
Agricultural Technicians a .. The Hague 


June ... Second World Oil Congress sie -— Pate 
June ... International Exchange Congress ok, ae 
June ... International Wool Conference > eee 


*Permanent Mandates Commission 
(Ordinary Session) ee ci .. Geneva 


June ... “Committee of Enquiry on Raw Materials Geneva 


June 


June 


June 


June ... Seventeenth International — of 

Agriculture ans The Hague 
International Penne ee F wieuatien 

Conference ae iss London 


June 
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1937 


June 28th—July 3rd .... 
June 28th—July 3rd ..... 


June 29tn—July rst .... 


July 2nd 
July 4th 
July 4th 
July 5th 
July 10th 
July 

August 4th 

1938. 


August 28th 


38 


Ninth Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce we tl ae 


Tenth Session of the International Studies 
Conference ins om ” 


Fourth International iieiies of Anti- 
Militarist Ministers and Clergy a 


*Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching id ina _ 


International Conference on the Social 
Sciences = ai ill 


International Conference of Social Sciences 


International Housing and Town-Plan- 
ning Congress oh on 


*Executive Committee of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Committee as 


*Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission .. 


Second International Congress « of Com- 
parative Law .... s ae . 


Eighth International Congress for His- 
torical Sciences .... 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Berlin 
Paris 
Edinburgh 
Geneva 


Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Geneva 


The Hague 


Zurich 
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